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of which are illustrated. Of these pieces, 
about one thousand six hundred and forty 
were made by American silversmiths, while 
of the remainder, two hundred and fifty 
pieces are of English make and about twenty 
pieces are from other European countries. 

In the Introduction, the author gives a 
history of the various vessels — beakers, 
cups, tankards, caudle-cups, etc. — in use in 
American churches as communion plate, 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, with special reference to the 
origin of the types followed by the Colonial 
silversmiths in the fashioningof theirwares, 
thus contributing to the knowledge of our 
early industries a most valuable fund of 
information wholly untouched by previous 
writers on this subject. 

The catalogue of the silver in the 
churches is arranged alphabetically under 
the names of the towns, beginning with 
Abingdon Parish, Gloucester County, 
Virginia, and ending with York Village, 
Maine. The entries contain, besides the 
description of the vessels themselves, their 
inscriptions, weight, and makers' marks in 
facsimile, the genealogies of the various 
donors with their coats-of-arms and mono- 
grams, and biographical notes. The suc- 
cessful accomplishment of this latter part 
of their task deserves of the student the 
warmest thanks to the author and to his 
co-laborers, the Colonial Dames. With- 
out such information, a book of this kind, 
no matter how full of references to the 
makers of the plate itself, would have lost 
half of its value as a document for the 
study of social and industrial conditions 
at the time. 

The examination of Mr. Jones's book 
leads us to recall the history of the present- 
day interest of collectors in the old silver 
of this country, as expressed in its litera- 
ture, an interest abundantly evidenced by 
this sumptuous, if heavy volume. 

The first essay toward a systematic 
account of American silver is to be found in 
Old Plate, by John H. Buck, published in 
1888, and re-printed in 191 3 in an enlarged 
and augmented edition. 

For an exhibition of 332 pieces of silver 
held in the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston 
in 1936, an admirable catalogue was issued, 



having a technical description of types by 
Mr. Buck and an introduction by R. T. 
Haines Halsey. The Boston Museum issued 
a catalogue of its exhibition of silver held in 
191 1, when a very large number of pieces, 
chiefly of New England origin, were 
brought together. 

Two exhibitions have been held at The 
Metropolitan Museum, one at the time of 
the Hudson-Fulton Celebration, for which 
a catalogue was issued; and the second in 
191 1, under the auspices of the New York 
Chapter of the Colonial Dames. For the 
latter exhibition, which included chiefly 
silver made or used in New York and New 
Jersey, there was issued a catalogue with an 
introduction by R. T. Haines Halsey, con- 
tainingmuch hithertounpublished material 
on the New York craftsmen. 

A BYZANTINE ALTAR CARPET 

T'HE Museumlatelypurchasedan em- 
broidered banner-shaped " panel," 
166 cm. in height, which bears a 
double-headed eagle, crowned, gray 
in tone, on a background of yellow satin. 
Received among a number of ancient 
banners, it was looked upon as a proces- 
sional standard, all that was known of its 
antecedents being that it had been sold in 
1905 in the hotel Drouot, among the 
objects of M. Boy, where it was des- 
cribed in the sales catalogue as "art 
russe, XVI 1 siecle." 

When received at the museum and more 
closely examined, the "banner" grew in 
interest. Its form, the shape of the crowns, 
and the ornamental inset bits of glass 
and stone, suggested an early date. An in- 
scription in what appeared to be ancient 
Russian was borne in a circular cartouche 
on the eagle's breast and this at once fur- 
nished a more definite means of identifica- 
tion. Accordingly photographs were sent 
to Professor Uspensky, Conservator of 
the Museum of St. Petersburg, and from 
the notes which he generously prepared for 
the museum it appears, in the first place, 
that the embroidery is not a banner, nor 
is it Russian. The inscription in Byzan- 
tine characters reads: I1AYAOI1 | II A- 
TPIAPX-(HS) I KQN2TANTINOY 
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(II0AEQ2) | KAI I NE AS | PQMH2, 

giving us the indication that the embroidery 
dates from the time of a certain Paul, pa- 
triarch of Constantinople and New Rome. 
It is evidently an altar cloth, "the clergy 
not being in the habit of employing such 
banners," and "most probably the said 
cloth was part of a carpet which was spread 
under the feet of a ministering bishop of 
the Greek church. Such a carpet goes un- 
der the name of 'orletzV Professor Uspen- 
sky adds that on account of "the closeness 
of the ligatures in the inscription it is very 
difficult to assign the cloth" to one of the 
earliest patriarchs bearing the name, e. g. 
Pauls 1-1 V, who officiated between 340 and 
784. He finds, however, in the lists a 
Latin patriarch of Constantinople who 
ministered in Rome in 1 366-1 372, and to 
him "we might assign your piece of cloth 
— the more so as the Latin patriarchs have 
been obliged to celebrate mass according 
to the Greek rite. ,, 

There was certainly no other Paul be- 
tween this and the time of the last Patri- 
arch in 1452. Additional reasons for 
associating the orletz with this patriarch 
appear: (1) In the form of the eagle: — 
it resembles the one dating from the 
XIV century appearing in Kodex 442 in 
the library of Munich, and on the other 
hand it is quite unlike earlier eagles; in fact, 
the double-headed form is hardly earlier 
than the tenth century. (2) In the 



treatment of details: — the wings are 
quite similar to those appearing in an 
embroidered dalmatic of the XIV century 
in the sacristy of St. Peter. 

Further details now on the Byzantine in- 
scription have been received by the writer 
from his friend Mr. Michel L. Kambanis 
of Athens. In his letter M. Kambanis 
calls attention to the character B in the 
circle as a letter much discussed: "M. 
P. Lambros had a personal theory and 
sees that it means xupsuSoXa. M. J. 
Svoronos sees there a monogram of the 
Palaeologues equivalent to BaatXsu? | 
BaacXscov." In the same circle the lower 
characterattheleft"maybereadAOYKA, 
themiddle oneII ATPIAPXOT, the right 
one nAAAIOAOrOT. I do not give 
this with certainty since monograms may be 
read in different ways. But if you consult 
in the ' Bulletin de Correspondance Hellen- 
ique' les rapports de Millet sur Mistra you 
may see there similar monograms. " All of 
which, it appears, strengthens the evidence 
that our orletz was prepared for the patri- 
arch who flourished in the middle of the 
XIV century. 

It is hardly necessary to add that as an 
example of the art of the late Byzantine 
embroiderer this object may be given a 
prominent place — if indeed for no more 
satisfactory reason than that its rivals are 
few, even in national ecclesiastical col- 
lections. B.D. 
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